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THE bill passed by the Massachusetts legislature pro- 
hibiting life insurance companies discriminating against 
colored applicants has been signed by Governor Robinson. 
Insurance companies have no desire to discriminate against 
good risks, but no legislation can compel them to accept 
bad ones. The records show that the mortality among 
the colored race is 17.48 in each 1000, while among the 
white race it is but 14.74 What the colored people re- 
quire is such a law as was proposed in the New York 
legislature by a distinguished Irish Statesman from this 
city, compelling the companies to reduce the rate of mor- 
tality. 





THE legislature, in its closing hours, passed the amend- 
ments to the building law. These are stringent as regards 
high buildings, requiring that all dwellings over seventy 
feet high shall be fireproof in material and construction. 
Other features of it are calculated to secure a better class 
of buildings in future and to make better provision for the 
safety of life. The officers of the building department are 
given more power in supervising the erection of buildings, 
and where violations of law are discovered may arbitrarily 
order a discontinuance of the work until the defects are 
remedied. Propertyowners are provided with a remedy 
to prevent any abuse of power on the part of the officials, 
in the appointment of a commission of experts, to whom 
questions in dispute may be referred. We have not yet 
received a copy of the bill as amended, but from what we 
learn of its provisions should think it one the Governor 
can cordially approve. 





THE bill that passed the legislature providing that the 
president of the Board of Fire Commissioners shall also 
be a member of the aqueduct commission, is one that 
should meet the approval of the Governor. It is not a 
party measure in any sense of the word—for the president 
of the board may be a Democrat or a Republican, as the 
office rotates among them—but it is essentially one of 
public interest. The present president of the board is 
Cornelius Van Cott, who is now well advanced in his sec- 
ond term of six years each as commissioner, and is conse- 





quently familiar with the necessities of the city in regard 
to its water supply for fire extinguishing purposes. As 
protection from fire is one of the main things sought for in 
enlarging the Croton system, it is highly important that” 
the practical men of the fire department should havea 
voice in providing the additional water supply, the laying 
of street mains, placing hydrants and other matters essen- 
tial to placing the city beyond the possibility of a great 
conflagration. We are not particularly enamored with the 
plan for extending the Croton system, believing that all 
the water required can be obtained in less time for one- 
quarter the money by other means ; but if the plan is to be 
put into effect, the fire department should certainly be 
represented in the board that has charge of it. 





THE adjournment of the State legislature on Friday last 
was a great relief to the insurance profession, for a large 
number of bills were pending that seriously threatened 
their interests, Some of these were of an extremely 
vicious nature, but if their promoters expected to black- 
mail the insurance companies by means of them they were 
greatly mistaken. Among the bills that failed to pass was 
the well-known valued policy law and the one requiring 
fire insurance companies to give policyholders ten days’ 
notice before canceling policies; also the one extending 
the list of towns and cities wherein companies should pay 
two per cent tax for the support of the fire departments. 
This latter bill was vigorously opposed by the firemen, for 
the reason that it diverted the taxes thus collected from 
their relief funds to the common fund for the maintenance 
of fire departments. In other columns we print the insur- 
ance bills of a general character that passed both houses 
and went to the Governor for approval. It is not sucha 
bad lot as might have been expected from the character 
of the legislature and the disreputable methods that were 
employed to influence legislation during the winter. 





DURING the session of the New York State legislature 
just closed, the lobby working in the interest of assess- 
ment insurance was determined to kill off every phase of 
the life insurance business that offers any competition to 
their peculiar system and methods. To this end they 
introduced what became known as the Vedder bill, which 
provided that every policy of insurance issued on the re- 
newable term plan should be treated the same as annual 
policies, and that the same reserve should be maintained 
for these as for the annual policies. This would at once 
have put an end to industrial insurance, and to the issuing 
of any policies for a term less than one year, for a com- 
pany collecting its premiums weekly, monthly or quarterly 
could not afford to put a sum in excess of its premium 
receipts to maintain for each of these policies a reserve 
that should be equal to the reserve on an annual 
policy of equal amount. This bill was earnestly and per- 
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tinaciously advocated by the co-operative lobby and their 
friends in the legislature, and it was passed by the Senate. 
In the Assembly committee, however, such representations 
were made as led to its being amended so as to except 
from its operations industrial policies and those where the 
premium is collected by mortuary assessments. In this 
form the committee was prepared to present it to the 
Assembly, and the chairman strove in vain for several 
hours to obtain recognition from the speaker that he 
might present the report; but when the gavel fell that an- 
nounced the final adjournment, the chairman was still 
calling “ Mr. Speaker” and waving his report in the air. 
Thus the measure failed, and the assessment managers, who 
have spent so much money and time lobbying for it, will 
have to put up with the competition of term insurance for 
another year at least. 





PERHAPS there is less existing uniformity in rating and - 


more rate cutting in the towns of New Jersey than in any 
other State. In close proximity and within easy access to 
New York city as many, if not all, the New Jersey towns 
are, many of the risks in these places are written over the 
counters of companies in New York at low rates and to the 
utter demoralization of local agents in such towns. We 
know of but six cities in New Jersey having local boards 
or a tariff of rates in force, and these places are Newark, 
Paterson, Trenton, Atlantic City, Asbury Park and Red 
Bank. Many important places in the State are without 
local boards or an enforced tariff, and rates are freely cut. 
Among such places are the following: Jersey City, Hobo- 
ken, Rahway, Passaic, Salem, Camden, Orange, Plainfield, 
Burlington, Millville, New Brunswick, Hackensack, Cape 
May, Perth Amboy, Morristown and Lambertville. It is 
to be hoped that the Middle Department Underwriters 
Association, supplementing the good work it has done in 
Pennsylvania in the past year, will continue the important 
work in New Jersey. To the 1900 local boards estimated 
to be in the country, New Jersey does not furnish any- 
where near its just quota, and during the past year, while 
such boards have been organizing in all parts of the country, 
less has been done in the “ foreign” State to aid this move- 
ment than anywhere else. In Pennsylvania during the 
past year twenty-four local boards have been organized 
and over one hundred places rated by the Middle Depart- 
ment Association. The following places are among those 
in that State that are still without a board or a tariff of 
rates: Chester, Easton, Towanda, Danville, Greencastle, 
Blairsville, Bethlehem, Bristol, Uniontown, Reading, Leb- 
anon, Carlisle, Lewiston, Jersey Shore, Greensburg, Mauch 
Chunk, Chambersburg, Minersville, Hazleton, Pottstown, 
Marietta, Washington, Monongahela City, Brookville, Mil- 
ton, Waynesburg, Carbondale, Coudersport, Butler, Mc- 
Keesport, Columbia, Mount Joy, Tamaqua and Watson- 
town. The work of unifying rates in New York State 
has gone on uninterruptedly since the issue of THE 
INSURANCE YEAR BOOK in June, 1883, and the list of 





————= 


boards in this State will be materially added to in thi, 
year's edition of that work. There are now about pj 
local boards in New York and more than six hundre 
places have a tariff of rates. An important feature of th. 
work in New York has been the forming of district o 
county boards, to which the State Association has e. 
trusted the work of maintaining the observance of tariffs in 
the various places in each county. There are such boards 
in the counties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Genesee, Jeffer. 
son, Franklin, Fulton,.Clinton, St. Lawrence, Schoharie, 
Alleghany, Columbia,Western Wayne, Ontario, Chenango, 
Erie, Lewis, Essex and the Susquehanna Valley. We give 
in our news columns the names of the officers of these boards 
and a list of the principal places in New York that are stil 
unrated. The results from the work of establishing these 
boards and rating the towns throughout the various States 
have already begun to be substantially felt in the increased 
premium receipts. 





THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL BOARD. 
\ JHILE the meeting of the National Board last 


week was not expected to accomplish much im. 
portant work, it was, nevertheless, one of especial interest 
to all present. The overtures made by the United Under. 
writers in America looking toward a consolidation of the 
two organizations were officially received with favor, and 
a conference committee of seven was appointed to make 
such arrangements as may be necessary to carry the idea 
into practical effect. To make the work easier and more 
satisfactory to those desiring to renew their membership 
in the National Board, several amendments were made to 


‘the constitution and by-laws. But outside of official action, 


the general sentiment expressed by those present—includ- 
ing quite a number who were not members of the National 
Board—was that the interests of underwriting throughout 
the country demand that there shall be a central organ 
ization, representing the managers of companies, that 
shall outline the policy and practice to be pursued genet- 
ally in the conduct of the business. The United Undet 
writers failed to harmonize the various interests repre 
sented in its membership, or to usurp the functions of the 
National Board ; it did, however, in its brief existence, fully 
demonstrate the folly of attempting to maintain two organ 
izations of the same general character. What it under 
took to do in the way of practical reform in methods sim 
ply tended to make confusion worse confounded, so that 
its failure was a foregone conclusion at the end of its first 
year of existence. Meantime the “old guard” stood by 
the National Board, keeping its machinery in working 
order, and silently putting forth efforts to bring about 
an improvement in the business. By remaining true and 
steadfast to the best interests of fire underwriting, in the 
face of every discouragement, the National Board has 
earned for itself the respect of the entire profession, and, 
in much of its work has received the co-operation of ¢om 
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panies that were not affiliated in membership. With the 
extension of the system of forming local boards and hold- 
ing them responsible for the condition of the business in 
their respective localities, the necessity for a central organ- 
ization of managers becomes more and more pronounced. 
The spirit now prevailing indicates that the member- 
ship of the National Board will very speedily be largely 
increased, and its power and influence augmented corre- 
spondingly. There will always be some companies that 
will refuse to come in—they would decline to enter Para- 
dise so long as they thought they could make a dollar by 
cutting rates in the other place—but it is believed that 
enough companies will resume their membership to give the 
National Board the practical representation of the greater 
portion of the capital employed in the business of fire un- 
derwriting. So far as the Board itself is concerned it will 
extend a most cordial welcome to any reputable company 
that seeks membership, but it is not its policy to urge com- 
panies to affiliate with it; on the contrary, a forced or re- 
luctant membership is regarded with less favor than non- 


membership. The history and record of this organization | 


are an open book; its policy and purposes are well known ; 
such companies as feel that they can be benefitted by con- 
nection with it are the members that are wanted, while 
those that are but half-hearted in the work of reform will, 
probably, be a less serious obstruction outside the Board 
than in. . 

The main feature of the meeting last week was the very 
able, elaborate and instructive address presented by D. A. 
Heald, the president. Seldom has a speaker been listened 
to more attentively or followed more closely by his hearers 
than was Mr. Heald when ‘presenting his review of the 
present condition of the business. After referring to the 
routine matters connected with the official management 
of the Board, he entered upon an analysis of the business 
of 1883, with a special view to exhibiting the disastrous 
effects of writing term risks, a practice which is rapidly in- 
creasing, and, as he most conclusively shows, must inevit- 
ably bring disaster. Last year Mr. Heald touched lightly 
upon this subject in his annual address, but the facts he 
then discovered led him to go more deeply into the sub- 
ject, and the tables presented this year are exhaustive. He 
formulated a new table, to be known as number nine of the 


_ Standard series of the Board, which shows the outstanding 


tisks atthe end of the year of all companies, classified into 
one, two, three, four and five-year terms, giving the aggre- 


gate premiums and the rate per $100. More convincing 
evidence of the suicidal policy of transforming what would 


be profitable annual business into unprofitable term risks 
could scarcely be adduced. In a word, the table shows 
that the companies are converting their business into term 
tisks at a reduced rate of premium, necessitating the main- 
tainance of larger reserves, the loss of much interest, and 
leaving them minus at the outcome. In THE SPECTATOR 
of last week we printed Mr. Heald’s address in full, includ- 
ing table number nine, but the matter is of so much im- 


_ portance and excited so much interest among those who 


it, that we reproduce here his brief analysis of the 





term business. It should be stated that these figures 
represent the business of all companies reporting to the 
department in the State of New York; in the large table 
referred to the companies are classified as New York State 
companies, other State companies and foreign companies, 
but the analysis exhibits their transactions in the aggre- 
gate: 


ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS OF 4 


Premium. Rate. 
1-year risks run off in 1883.......-+-s:ssee0s $s, a... ease $50,744,164  .9682 
In place of which there were taken on in 1883. 5,564,510,013 5§9,45.560 1,061 

An increase in amount at risk of 6%, and in amount of premiums of 16%. An 
increase in rate of premiums of 9.29 cents on each er 
pen Rate. 
3-year risks run off in 1883.........+-sesssee0e% $560. i 672 $5,300,246 9299 
In place of which there were taken on in 1883. 934,608,849 8,469,917 .go62 
An increase in amount at risk of 64%, and in amount of premiums of 59%. A 
decrease in rate of premiums of 2.37 cents on each _ 
Premium. Rate. 
S-year risks run off in 1883.......-seseeesseees $138 —— ,366 $1,683,804 1.2198 
In place of which there were taken on in 1883. 388,940,030 4,528,375 1.1642 
An increase in amount at risk of 182%, and in amount of premiums of 168%. 
A decrease in rate of premiums of 5.56 cents on each $100. 


SUMMARY OF ALL THE BUSINESS RUN OFF IN 1883. 
Risk. Premium. 








I- oe (ihe nen ON in 18BS....cc.ccccecceccsees $5,240,973,510 $50,744,164 

2 $6 WBBeccccccccccccccvcccese 30,795,312 247,981 

3 ™ ” 0 BB Becwccccciccccoesenesce 569,058,672 5,300,246 

4 ” oa 8 BDF eccccces coccccccccces 20,729,692 213,378 

5 = ? 8 BB. iiccccovsescscessesee 138,040, 366 1,683,804 

TE... cncciscduebeisounieneseseiewesese $6,000,497,552 $58,189,573 
SUMMARY OF ALL THE BUSINESS TAKEN ON IN 1883. 

Risk. Premium. 
1-year risks taken on in 1883....---+----++eeeeseee $5,564,510,013 $59,045,560 
2 " ” ae MTTTI TTT TTT TTT ttt 40,218,936 306,543 
3 ~ - “ MTT TC TTT TTT 934,608,849 8,469,917 
4 - ” ” Ot 009 seeeeseess4nesetses 30,874,453 301,444 
5 - - ” MTITITITITIT TTT 388,940,030 4,528,375 

Digits <bvonsstbecasvokaanessawasssoasts $6,959, 152,281 $72,651,839 


Risk. Premium. Rate. 
The total amount of business run off in 1883. $6,000,497,552 $58,198,573 .9699 
In place of which there were taken on in 1883. 6,959,152,281 72,651,839 1.0439 


An increase in amount at risk of 16%, and in amount of premiums of 25%. An 
increase in rate of premiums of 7.40 cents on each $100. 
INCREASE OF OUTSTANDING BUSINESS OF 1883. 
Total increase in premiums on outstanding risks of New York State companies, 
1883 over 1882, $3,880,224, or 14 per cent, distributed as follows: 


Upon 1- cone ate $1,673,209 or 11% at an increased rate of 5.82 cts. on eam $100 


2 39,487 ‘* 31% “ ” .82 “ 

3 ’ 984,218 ‘‘ 14% atadecreased ‘“ 41 - “ 

4 “ 9,485 “ee 4% o “ 2.72 “ o 

5 * 1,173,825 ‘‘ 27% atanincreased “ -92 * ee 
$3,880,224 


Total increase in premiums on outstanding risks of companies of other States, 
1883 over 1882, $7,586,753, or 27 per cent, distributed as follows : 


Upon syenr | risks $5,606,975 or 34% at an increased rate of 16.85 cts. on each $100 


2 21,196 ‘‘ 13% atadecreased ‘ 1.39 “ ” 

3 ” 1,139,900 ‘‘ 18% at an increased ‘ -48 ” ¢s 

4 “oe 15,945 “oe 3% “ tl 2.45 o “ 

5 " 802,737 ‘‘ 16% atadecreased ‘“ 85 os es 
$7,586,753 


Total increase of premiums on outstanding risks of foreign companies, 1883 over 
1882, $2,215,763, or 8 per cent, distributed as follows : 


Upon 1-year risks $1,021,212 or 5% at an increased rate of 4.54 cts. on each $100 





2 se 10,063 ‘* 4% ata decreased “‘ -52 - es 

3 et 587,125 ‘‘ 11% at anincreased “ -52 i ee 

4 ee 38,847 ‘‘ 17% atadecreased “ 3.32 ” - 

5 “ 558,516 “ 16% o 3-57 “ 
$2,215,763 
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Total increase in premiums on outstanding risks of the summary of all companies, 
1883 over 1882, $13,682,740, or 16 per cent, distributed as follows: 
Upon 1-year risks, $8,301,396 or 16% at afi increased rate of 9.29 cts. on each $100 
“ 2 o 70,746 ‘* 13% at a decreased rate of 1.08 " a 
” 2,711,243 ‘ 15% at an increased rate of .27 





Lad 3 

ws “ 64,277 ‘' 7% at a decreased rate of .76 e - 

Ty 5 2,535,078 o 20% “ 1.05 “ “e 
$13,632,740 


ANALYSIS OF THE TERM BUSINESS (WITHOUT INTEREST). 

Five-year risks, $15,363.973, at four annual premiums for five years, gives an 
annual premium of $3,840,993; hence, if written as annual policies would in five 
years have yielded a premium income of $19,204,965. 

Four-year risks, $1,048,651, at three and a quarter annual premiums for four 
years, gives an annual premium of $322,662; hence, if written as annual policies 
would in four years have yielded a premium income of $1,290,648. 

Three-year risks, $21,401,869, at two and a half annual premiums for three years, 
gives an annual premium of $8,560,747; hence, if written as annual policies would 
have yielded a premium income of $25,682,241. 

Two-year risks, $629,498, at one and three-quarter annual premiums for two 
years, gives an annual premium of ¢359,713 ; hence, if written as annual policies 
would in two years have yielded a premium income of $719,426. 


RECAPITULATION. 
5-yr. risks, $15,363,973, which would yield as annual policies......-... $19,204,965 
ae 1,048,651 <4 es Ci Geewiewees 1,290,648 
ie Oe 21,401,869 - “ ii re 25,682,241 
a? 629,498 9 ” ¢ eve ecccecs 719,426 
$38,443,991 $46,897,280 


In other words, had the term business in force at the commencement of 1884 been 
written as annual, companies would have received in premiums $8,453,289 more 
than they did by writing it as term. 

ANALYSIS OF TERM BUSINESS WITH INTEREST AT FIVE PER CENT, BOTH 
SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. 
5-yr. risks written as annual risk at 5 per cent simple int. would yield $22,085,700 


4 % * si x 1.451.978 
3 a Ke ‘2 . 7 i 28,250,463 
2 a: “ ": T * 773+381 

$52,561,522 
5-yr. risks written as term business at 5 per cent simple int. would yield $19,204,965 
4 Lid il hd e se Lad 1,258,382 
3 ad Lal ad ad “ tad 24,612,149 
2 e “ o “e Lal oo 692 447 

$45,767,942 
5-yr. risks written as annual risks at 5 per cent comp'’nd int. would yield $22,285,099 
4 “ “e “ 1,460,245 
3 “ “ “ “ “ 28,337,141 
2 ii o Lt) “oe 774,280 

$52,856,765 
5-yr. risks written as term business at 5 per cent comp'nd int. would yield $19,608,752 
4 Lil il La id ef Ll 1,262,501 
3 Lad ae ae hl Lal e 24,775,338 
2 oe « “ oe ee oe 694,020 

$46,340,611 


These figures speak for themselves, and if taken to heart 
by every company manager, cannot fail to produce benefi- 
cial results in the near future. The Board did itself 
honor in extending to Mr. Heald a vote of thanks for 
his elaborate and valuable address, and by re-electing 
him to the office of president of the Board. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





As far as can be ascertained none of the companies have been hit by 
the recent financial troubles. One English company, a millionaire city 
company and an important agency deposited largely in the Metropolitan 
National Bank and were not happy when it was announced the bank 
had closed its doors. They were made all serene again the next day 





rr, 


when the bank resumed. Doubtless the heavy fail in the market value 
of United States government bonds has affected the net Surplus of sey. 
eral companies, but the trouble is temporary. It is quite gratifying to 
notice that in all the developments of unhealthy financial operations jn. 
volving the honor of banks and bankers, no underwriters, high or low, 


seem to have been implicated. 


* x * * 


THERE is a temporary halt in the admission of the Home Mutual of 
California into this State. The distance from Albany to San Francisco 
causes a long delay when papers are in an imperfect state. 


* * * * 


THE National Board meeting brought Brother Bowker of Boston to 
the front again with one of his characteristic speeches. The meeting 
was largely attended in the morning, but many of the gentlemen 
present were entirely willing that others should perfect the plans of the 
organization, and left for home in the afternoon. The National Board 
has ceased to create any enthusiasm, but as a means of stiffening local 
board operations it is an undoubted success. 


* *x * * 


NOTICEs have been sent out from the local board mentioning speci- 
fically the risks which, after June 1, will not be entitled to any deduction 
in their rate on account of the old style automatic alarm being in the 
premises described. As this is exactly equivalent to an advance of five 
cents in the rating on about one hundred risks, the companies will 
doubtless be on the alert to make the advance. There is no doubt that 
the company operating the automatic signal alarm patents have been 
overwhelmed with applications for the improved system, and in some 
cases have been prevented from making the proposed alterations, and 
it has been suggested that it would be equitable to extend the time 
three months, in order to allow the mechanical difficulties to be over- 
come by parties who have delayed the improvement. 


* * * 7 


A GOOD story is being told of a small city company whose office was 
lately changed from a rather modest locality to one decidedly pretentious 
and imposing. The story is that the building in which the old office 
was located having been sold, the new landlord secured an abregation 
of a very advantageous lease held by the company on condition of 
furnishing the company with a new Office in some building to be se- 
lected. The selection was made, and the extra rent of the new office 
over the amount paid for the old is a payment in the nature of a bonus 
for the surrender of the former leasehold. 

7 * - 7 

THERE is one company whosé conservatism is so thoroughly dyed in 
the wool that it is not regarded as a competitor for business. It pays 
no brokerage, and has a peculiar satisfaction in snubbing the brave 
brokers who have to cross its ancient threshold. The name of the 
company is the North River, and yet this old iron-clad appears asa 
loser on one of the stocks on Thomas street caused by the late fire, 
The idea of the North River on a dry-goods risk is regarded as a big 
joke. 

os + * 7 

THE collector of one of the large city companies nearly split bis 
sides with laughter last week as he told his principals that, after neatly 
a week spent in running down a small broker to request the paymentof 
an outstanding premium three months’ old, and finding him om Wed- 
nesday morning last, this brassy youth had the impudence to deny the 
collector a check, because he said his money was all locked up in the 
Metropolitan National Bank. 


* * * * 


THE companies interested in the loss on the Howe sewing machine 
works in Bridgeport, Conn., last year have had a peculiar experience. 
The policies were made payable in case of loss to the Central Trust 
Company of this city. Soon after the loss the companies were g# 
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pisheed, under the laws of Connecticut, by creditors of the assured, 
and thus restrained could not make any payment whatever. In the 
course of a few months, and long after the loss was adjusted, the 
Central Trust Company demanded payment, but the garnishee process 

ted. Suits were commenced and the companies stood in the 
attitude of defendants, although perfectly willing to pay the loss. But 
finally the legal obstacles were removed and a second demand made 
for the amount, with accrued interest. The companies, after a feeble 
resistance, were compelled to pay in full, with interest added. They 
not only had to pay the loss, but legal expenses and interest, on account 
of a matter in which they had no possible interest other than to pay the 
right party. 

* * * * 

SEVERAL of the out-of-town officials who came to the city to attend 
the National Board sessions availed themselves of the chance to visit 
the Hudson River Railroad stores and other important risks around the 
city. One of them thought he would like to write a line against fire 


on the Brooklyn Bridge. 
* % x * 


THE folly of giving “reasons”’ for declining a risk was illustrated in 
an English company office last week. The chief clerk and the man- 
ager both had most peremptorily declined a particular risk and were 
led into suggesting “ reasons” why they declined it. The broker was 
pertinacious and presented such a strong case in opposition to the 
reasons before suggested that the company gave way and took the 
risk. Yet we are positive the manager does not want it. 


“ * * * 


IT was hardly possible we should go through an entire half year 
without a respectable cotton loss, merely to keep up the average. Just 
why the West street warehouse should tax the companies a third time 
fora cotton loss we don’t know, but it will probably be found difficult 
to insure cotton in that warehouse hereafter, 


* * *% * 


THE question has often been asked recently whether the Sagamore 
cotton mill at Fall River, which recently burned and was said to have 
been so perfectly equipped with every known appliance for arresting 
fires, was supplied with the automatic sprinklers. We learn on com- 
petent authority that it was not, but in its stead had a series of per- 
forated pipes for sending out jets of water; but this required a valve to 
be turned. It was not turned, and there being no automatic action as 
in the case of the sprinkler, the device was useless. This answer 
should set at rest any doubts on that subject. 


* * * * 


BY-AND-BY there is going to be a rule in this city to do away with 
the somewhat absurd custom of writing, printing or stamping (as 
now) on every policy issued by local and agency companies, “ Other in- 
surance permitted without notice.” Every little risk—it may be only 
$500—has this privilege, and if it is an incentive to moral hazard in the 
tural districts (as President Heald of the National Board says it is), 
then why not in New York? Why the green grocer in Harlem should 
have a free permit for any amount of insurance and a green grocer in 
Kalamazoo be denied it is one of those things which, according to 
Dundreary, no fellow can find out. 


* * * * 


THE new treasurer of the lecal board is William A. Anderson, pres- 
ident of the Mercantile Fire Insurance Company, who unites the 
Strictest integrity to the most conscientious devotion to all the duties 
imposed upon him. His labors in committees and particularly his 
faithful and intelligent application to the development of the electric 
light, automatic alarm and sprinkler in their relation to the risks of fire, 
entitle Mr. Anderson to the warmest commendation and support from 
all his fellow-members. 





_CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


The Adjournment of the Legislature—Insurance Bills that were Passed—Measures 
Advocated by the Co-operative Assessment Companies—The Notorious Vedder 
Bill Failed to Get Through—The Fate of Various Insurance Bills that were In- 
troduced—The Salt Water Bill Signed by the Governor—Important Amend- 
ments te the Building Laws. 





(From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.) 


The legislature of 1884 has passed its last insurance bill and taken its 
final leave of the State capital. The number of insurance measures passed 
is less than in former years, there being a good number left among the 
dead measures. The only bills on the subject of insurance passed since 
my last letter and sent to the Governor are: the act amending the State tax 
law in its application to insurance companies of other States which do 
business here; this meets the point raised in connection with the tax 
with the Philadelphia companies, by providing that the tax shall be on 
their business in this State, and not on their home capital; the act to in- 
corporate the Safety Elevator Insurance company, and the bill of Mr. 
Harper’s, which exempts the funds, benefits, charity, relief or aid col- 
lected by the co-operative assessment insurance associations from assess- 
ment and taxation. This measure had a section which allows the assess- 
ment companies to deposit, in their discretion, with the insurance de- 
partment, such securities and for such amount as may be approved by the 
Superintendent. This section was amended before it was passed by 
adding to that the following : 

Provided, however, that the deposit with the insurance, department and all other 
investments of reserve funds shall be made in the same class of securities that are 
now required under the general laws for deposit with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and for the investment of funds of life insurance companies, 


The struggle over the Vedder term policy valuation bill was kept up to 
the last. On the day before final adjournment, a compromise was effected 
between the supporters and opponents of the bill, whereby it was agreed 
that the insurance committee of the Assembly should report it and push 
the bill through, amended so that it should not apply to industrial poli- 
cies with weekly premiums, nor to policies issued on the mortuary re- 
newable term plan. Mr. Van Allen made several attempts to report the 
bill as thus amended, but failed, that order of business not having been 
reached. He had the bill before him on his desk, watching the oppor- 
tunity to make a report, for two days, and was still watching and waiting 
when the Speaker declared the Assembly adjourned without date, when 
the bill was consigned to the tomb of dead measures, without value, and 
without even an assessment assurance on its life. 

The bill of Senator Kiernan’s, amending the forfeiture policy act of 
1879 so that ic sha'l not apply to policies issued on weekly and monthly 
premiums, was defeated on the final roll-call in the Assembly during the 
last evening before adjournment. The Assembly got up a fight over it; 
no one stood ready to explain, and it obtained only a little over one-half 
the votes necessary to pass it, and was dropped. 

The bills relating to different phases of insurance which have passed 
both houses and been signed by the Governor are as follows: 


Chapter 29. An Act to repeal section 4 of chapter 40 of the laws of 1857, entitled 
An Act to extend and amend the charter of the Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Com- 
any. 
' Chapter 38. An Act legalizing the proceedings of the annual meeting ot the 
Southern Tier Masonic Relief Association, held January 14, 1884. 
Chapter 54. An Act to amend section 4, chapter 739, of the laws of 1857, being 
An Act to authorize the formation of town insurance companies. 
Chapter 95. An Act to authorize marine mutual insurance companies to change 
to stock insurance companies. 
Chapter 116. An Act regarding exemptions from execution and process. 
Chapter 132. An Act to further amend chapter 362 of the laws of 1880, entitled 
An Act to provide for the formation of county co-op-rative insurance companies. 
Chapter 171. An Act to incorporate the Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society of the city 
of New York. 
Chapter 285. An Act relative to the transfer ot securities and property of bank- 
rupt corporations and insolvent life insurance companies to the receivers of such 
corporations and companies. 


Another bill which is of interest to the fire insurance underwriters, that 
has been signed, is chapter 292, An Act relating to the further supply of 
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water for fire, sanitary and other purposes in the city of New York. The 
salt water act. 

The legislature has left in the Governor’s hands several bills on insur- 
ance, which he has thirty days from last Friday to consider. In this list 
are the following : 

An act to provide for the valuation of life insurance policies and obli- 
gations connected therewith, or the four per cent valuation bill. 

The act to regulate the defense of suicide by life insurance companies 
in cases of insanity. 

The act amending the charter of Glover’s Safety Fund Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

The act amending the charter of the Agricultural Insurance Company 
of Watertown. 

The act requiring insurance companies of other States to designate the 
Superintendent of Insurance as their lawful attorney, upon whom process 
and notices of action can be served in this State. 

The act relating to corporations, associations and societies engaged in 
life or casualty insurance business upon the co-operative or assessment 
plan (exemption from taxation). 

There are, in addition to these, three town insurance bills awaiting the 
Governor's action : one relating to the election of directors, another for 
allowing a company in the towns of Albany and Greene counties to ex- 
tend their business to village property and mills, another to allow town 
insurance companies to move their offices from one village to another. 

The act to incorporate the Safety Elevator Insurance Company of New 
York. 

The act to amend the charter of the Northern Tier Masonic Mutual 
Relief Association. 

The act to authorize and empower companies organized under the 
manufacturing law of the State to bore for water, lay down pipes and 
conduits, and supply the same to the city for fire or other purposes. 

All of the other insurance bills which have been introduced in either 
house have dropped by the way in one house or the other. The Haskell 
bill requiring the payment of the full face of the fire insurance policy, in- 
stead of the value of the property destroyed, never got beyond the com- 
mittee of the whole in the Assembly, although several efforts were made 
to advance it. 

The bill of Senator Kiernan, requiring all companies which do business 
under the second department of the general life and casualty insurance 
law to deposit with the department $50,000 for each kind of business that 
they do, got swa nped in committee of the whole of the Assembly. This 
is the bill over which the Plate Glass Company and the Hartford Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company on one side, and the Fidelity and 
Casualty on the other, contended solong. The question stands where it 
did before they commenced their controversy here. 


The bill of Mr. Coggeshall for the protection of persons holding cer- 
tificates in accident insurance companies, passed the Senate and reached 
the committee of the whole of the Assembly. His bi!l for the protection 
of persons insured against loss by fire, which required notice by the com- 
pany before the cancellation of the policy, passed the Senate, but was not 
reported by the Assembly committee, although the committee decided to 
report it. 

Mr. Van Allen’s bill, changing the time when the notice should be sent 
to policyholders that their premiums were due, was left in committee of 
the whole of the Assembly. He tried to advance it but could not. 

The bill of Mr. Church, extending the tax on premiums for the benefit 
of fire departments on fire insurance companies of other States and coun- 
tries, was never reported from the Assembly committee. 

All the other insurance bills introduced were passed. Rosenthal’s bill 
to regulate the insurance of members of the fire department of New York 
never got through the Assembly. 

The act revising the building laws of New York finally passed both 
houses. There was an amendment made to this that is important, which 
provides that all buildings erected for dwelling purposes over seventy feet 
high shall be constructed of fireproof material and made fireproof. There 
are more stringent provisions in regard to the erection of buildings, and 
power to stop the construction of the tinder boxes which are now called 
flats, unless they are made reasonably safe for those who inhabit them. 

The bill of Mr. Robb to regulate the height of flats in accordance with 
the width of the streets on which they are located, failed in the Assembly. 

The police pension law, as passed, places the inspection of boilers 
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under the sanitary squad. A question has been raised whether that does 

not make the city liable in cases of explosions, A bill was introduced 

and passed the Senate removing the liability of the city iu case of 

sion and going back to the boiler insurance, but it only reached the ae 

sembly on the last day, and was not acted upon in that house; he: 
ALBANY, May Ig, 1884. Deacon, 





BOSTON. 

Commissioner Tarbox and the Mutual Plan of Insurance—How His Misapprehension 
Misleads Him—Public Indifference to the Fire Hazard—The Brokerage System, 
in Insurance—Changes in the Building Laws—The Trouble in the Board of Fire’ 
Commissioners—Multiplicity of Automatic Fire Extinguishing Devices—Death of 
a Special Agent—Electric Light Supervision. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The annual report that Commissioner Tarbox has just sent out of the 
condition of fire insurance in the State of Massachusetts reflects in a fav. 
orable manner upon the manufacturers’ mutual companies. It is not a 
all strange that a man comparatively new to the business should be struck . 
by the enormous difference in expenses met with between running stock 
companies and running these mutual corporations ; but after a few more 
years’ experience it is not improbable that Mr. Tarbox will perceive that the 
conditions governing the two classes of business are so dissimilar that 
analogous results can hardly be expected from them. There is no more 
zealous advocate of the mutual system of insurance than Edward Atkin. 
son, but that gentleman is strongly of the opinion that the system he has 
pursued so successfully amung the cotton and woolen mills of New Eng. 
land could not be applied to the general field of insurance. The mutual 
system presupposes a strong feeling in favor of self-protection, and a 
willingness on the part of the assured to take every precaution and exert 
himself in all manner of ways to improve the character of his risk. But 
Mr. Atkinson has found that this disposition is not an active one in the 
great mass of the public. The ordinary propertyowners are much too in. 
different and careless te arouse themselves to the work of self-protection 
or, in fact, to do anything calculated to greatly decrease the hazard of 
fire. They no doubt reason that the amount they pay in insurance pre. 
miums is relatively small, and that the decrease obtained by personal ex- 
ertion would not be worth the trouble expended. Thus the suggestions to 
the people of Boston that Mr. Atkinson has made from time to time 
have been listened to with deaf ears, although some of them have been 
eminently wise and would unquestionably have gone far to reduce the 
annual losses by fire. 

The same remark may be made concerning the brokerage system that 
Mr. Tarbox finds so objectionable. Of course, if the assured and the 
companies were brought into direct relations, it would be possible for the 
latter to do their business at a saving in expense equal! to what they now 
pay to the middlemen ; but it is the assured rather than the companies 
that have encouraged the brokerage system. Several of our Boston com 
panies held out against it for years, but were obliged to succumb because 
their patrons gave their business to brokers instead of placing it directly 
themselves. The system, theoretically considered, is, no doubt, an ob 
jectionable one, for very few of the brokers earn by their services the com- 
missions they are paid. But the existence of it is due not to any liking 
for iton the part of the companies, but to the laziness, if one may so term 
it, of the insuring public. 

In a very quiet way a decided change in the building laws of Boston is 
in process of being brought about. The city council some time ago in- 
structed the inspector of buildings to appoint a commission to revise these 
statutes and report to the legislature. The commission has done its 
work and reported a bill, which, if it can be carried through, will materi- 
ally reform all new construction in Boston. By the provisions of this law 
all floors in brick buildings are to be deadened by an inch of plaster; all 
stairways are to be plugged solid with plaster, and around the base of 
each room there is to be a fire stop made of incombustible material sit 
inches high, and coming out flush with the two sides of the wall. All 
public buildings and places of amusement are to be constructed in@ 
fireproof manner, and to have at least one of their entire sides upon 4 
public-street, thus affording broad and numerous means of egress. All 
buildings of eighty feet in height or over are ta be constructed, except the 
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interiorfinish, of brick, stone ar iron, or other incombustible material, from 
the foundation upwards. It will be seen by the above that a decided 
effort is made to change interior construction, a point very much over- 
jooked when our building laws were last. revised, shortly-after the great 
Boston fire, when the danger of a spreading conflagration was the peril 
toward which legislation was directed. 

The fire department of this city is just now in a somewhat peculiar con- 
dition, Although Chief Green was elected a member of the board of fire 
commissioners, some doubt exists as to his legal standing, and on that 
account he has not taken his place on the board, but continues to hold 
his position as chief engineer until the Supreme Court shall direct him 
hat todo, The contest arises from a bitter quarrel which is now going 
on between the Mayorand the majority party in the common council, 
which has nothing to do with the merits of the question at issue, The 
objection to Chief Green ostensibly rests on the belief that he has not fav- 
ored, to the extent that he should, the Irish-American members of the fire 
department. Should the Supreme Court rule in his favor, there will be 
quite an active scramble for his vacant office. 

The committee of the Tariff Association have been made almost dis- 
tracted by the inventors of automatic devices for extinguishing fires or 
giving alarm of the same. There is an impression here that in New York 
undue preference was given to the Watkins Automatic Alarm Company, 
and that the rules of the New York Board are so drawn as to absolutely 
preclude the use of any other fire alarm device. The attempt of the 
Boston committee has been to prevent this, and to give what might be 
termed even-handed justice. But in doing this the members of the com- 
mittee have brought down upon themselves a host of inventors and inven- 
tions, In time no doubt the matter will adjust itself by a survival of the 
fittest ; but in the interval the members of the committee are not having a 
happy time of it. 

Benjamin Horner, for many years the special agent of the Germania 
Company for the New England district, died this week in Manchester, 
England, at his old home, where he had been for nearly a year past seek- 
ing to recover his health, The New England Insurance Exchange, of 
which he-was a member, passed to-day, at its regular meeting, appropriate 
resolutions called forth by his decease. Mr, Horner, although a compara- 
tively young man, had won an enviable reputation by the keenness of his 
observation and the soundness of his reasoning. His opinions were 
always listened to, even by those who were his seniors in years and ex- 
perience, and if his health had been better, there is good reason to believe 
that he would in time have become one of the most prominent men con- 
nected with the fire insurance business in the New England States. 

The New England Insurance Exchange has recently undertaken the 
werk of supervising the use of electric lights throughout its district. The 
electric light companies complain greatly of the manner in which these 
rules are drawn, and assert that some safeguards are required which ex- 
perience shows that there is not the least need of. Probably, however, 
the electric light companies will be compelled to yield, as the Exchange 
ig certainly in a position to enforce almost any code that it sees: fit to 
adopt. F, A. C,.T. 


Boston, May 17, 1884. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


A PRESENTATION AT ROCHESTER. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


After the usual routine of business at the regular meeting of the 
Rochester Board of Underwriters, Mr, Martin Beir addressed A. M. 
McLean, their retiring president, as follows : 


Mr. MCLEAN—You are about to leave our city, parting with our association, 
which over a quatter of a century ago you assisted in calling into !ife, and to which 
you have given faithful allegiance ever since. Your modesty, equanimity of tem- 
Per, a strict sense of unswerving justice, and especially the desire to maintain 
friendly relations with your competitors, have been to us a source of admiration to 
Such an extent, that we, with implicit faith, placed you at the helm of our associa- 
tion for the past two years, and would be only too glad to keep you there. One 
may be induced to hope that, remembering you as a guide and example, all un- 





friendly strife and rivalry among our members should cease from this day forth, 


now and forever; and instead a spirit of emulation be awakened, who among us may 
attain your standard of an insurance agent. When, at our last regular meeting, 


/ wpon your resignation;-a-few-of-your friends expressed a desire to.present you with 


some kind of'a token;the idea was at once received with enthusiasm and entire 
unanimity, thus proving to.you that there is not one among us who was unwilling ~ 
to contribute his mite upon the altar of respect and regard erected for you. As for 
myseif, I would proclaim I consider it one of the proudest moments of my life that 
my companions have entrusted me with the honor of presenting you this keepsake ; 
receive it kindly and always look upon it as the heart-offering of your true and 
faithful friends at the Rochester Board of Underwriters, who one and all bid you 
“God speed.” r 

Mr. McLean was greatly affected, and was almost unable to respond, 
but his remarks were to the point, charging all to a maintainance of peace 
and harmony. The board, including their clerks, adjourned to the Hotel 
Brunswick, where an elegant banquet awaited them. 

The present consists of a heavy gold locket, bearing upon its face in re- 
lief, elegantly engraved, the coat of arms of this city (the rising sun being 
represented by an elegant djamond), and upon the reverse a fitting in- 
scription ; itis an-elegant affair, being a credit not only to the donors, 
but more so to William S. Martcus, the manufacturer, and James Som 
merville, the designer and engraver. INSURANCE. 


RocueEsTer, N. Y., May 9g; 1884. 





AN ADFUSTING PROBLEM. 


[The following communication addressed to THE SpecTATOR having 
excited considerable comment and drawn forth diverse opinions, we sent 
it out to several well-known underwriters, requesting them to solve the 
problem. Answers from two of these are given below. We shall be 
glad to hear from others on the subject.—Editor Tug Spectaror.] 


{To THE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


A QUESTION as to certain insurable interest came up for discussion 
to-day in a prominent insurance office, and as one of the officials took 
exception to it, I write to ask that you decide the question through the 
wisdom of your columns. A gentleman has taken a house for the 
summer season at a rental of say $1000, On the possession of the prop 
erty he pays to the owner one-half, or say $500. He makes application 
for a fire policy to cover him in event of the property burning before the 
expiration of the lease. The company in question will not admit that 
the applicant has an insurable interest, for the reason that he has legal re- 
dress from the owner or lessor, claiming that in the event of the destruc- 
tion of- the property the lessee would be sustained in common law in his 
claim against the owner, on the ground that he (the lessee) is entitled to an 
equivalent for the money aivanced. If the contract or lease does not so 
specify, has the lessee an insurable interest ? U. H. 


New York, April to, 1884. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR.) 


I understand the principle of law or doctrine applicable in such cases 
to be this: Whoever has such an interest in property, whether by contract 
or otherwise, as would involve a direct pecuniary loss in the event of 
destruction by fire, has such an interest as is insurable under the ordinary 
form of contract. Under this general rule a lessor may insure his prospect- 
ive rents, and so may a lessee insure against loss where prospective 
rents must be paid in case the property leased be destroyed by fire. The 
fundamental idea in underwriting is, indemnity for loss ; therefore, if 
there be no loss there can be no insurance. A mortgagor may insure for 
his own benefit mortgaged property ; and a mortgagee may also insure 
his interest in the same property, and can recover to the extent of his in- 
terest, although having a complete legal remedy under his mortgage for 
the recovery of his debt. Undoubtedly a lessee holding under a lease by 
which he is held responsible for future rents, after the destruction of the 
leased premises, can protect himself against loss by insurance, and 
whatever rights the lessee may have as against the lessor in the matter of 
rent may be subrogated to the company insuring the lessee, as in the 
case of mortgagee. If, by the special terms of the lease, the lessee has 
no remedy, but must pay his reat without regard to the existence or con- 
dition of the premises (a very foolish bargain by the way), he can recover 
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for his actual outlay, and the company insuring would lose the benefit of 
subrogation, for he would have nothing to subrogate in this case.. But if 
the lessor, as at common law, is bound to furnish tenantable premises in 
order to recover his rents, the lessee may protect himself by falling back 
upon his leasehold contract, or may look to his insurance and subrogate 
the company to his legal and equitable rights. It is not necessary that 
the lease should refer to the rights or status of the parties to it in the 
event of fire—the common law of contracts and the established law of in- 
surance will be sufficient to clearly point out proper rights and remedies. 
In the case in point the lessee has an insurable interest to the extent of 
the future rents for which he may be liable in the event of loss. 

CHICAGO, May 3, 1834. W. F. Fox. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR’) 

A correspondent under recent date presents a question concerning the 
insurability of the interest of a lessee against loss of rent arising from the 
burning of the building leased. The case as sketched out by him is in a 
certain respect indefinite, for the reason that statutory modifications of 
the respective rights and liabilities of landlord and tenant have, in impor- 
tant particulars, changed the relation of one party tothe other as formerly 
defined under the common law, and in a different manner in different States. 
Under the common law, precedents establish that the land held under 
lease is the principal thing, the building standing on it being secondary; 
and, as aconsequence, the loss of the building by fire does not terminate 
the lease nor relieve the tenant from obligation to pay rent as agreed, 
unless in the event of such loss a specific provison of the lease exempts 
him from further liability. It is easily seen from this that where the 
common law applies, as established by ancient usage, the tenant’s in- 
terest would be insurable, since he must pay rent without regard to the 
removal of the buildings by fire. This failure of the common law to ad- 
just the obligation of the tenant equitably, from a modern standpoint, led 
primarily to many special clauses designed to effect in individual cases 
what recent legislation has accomplished wholesale. It would appear to 
have been further the opinion of the interpreters of the common law that 
releasing the tenant trom liability, in such a case, might prove a powerful 
temptation to fire the buildings where the payment of rent became diffi- 
cult of continuance. A specific contract was the only remedy for the ten- 
ant of these times ; and had insurance been easily procurable, then it does 
not seem likely that such exemptions would have ever come into vogue, 
and have universally crept into the established forms of leasehold agree- 
ments. These exemptions fasten upon the landlord the loss of rent, and 
so render his interest insurable instead of that of the tenant. It is easily 
seen that ideas of right and wrong in legal matters rest generally upon 
what are accepted as mest likely to be the prevailing circumstances of the 
case, and that the rule of common law had its origin when the product 
from the land far outweighed the buildings in importance. As the towns 
encroached upon the country, the small holdings within their limits did not 
permit of such a disproportion between the value of the land and its 
buildings, and what at first was secondary became finally of prime moment, 
and rent exemptions naturally followed. A fruitful cause of disputes be- 
tween parties to a contract of any kind lies in the current errors of popu- 
lar impression as to what constitute the essentials of such a contract, and 
what would be supplied by law to determine its application. The fact of 
special provisions being found in ordinary printed forms of most standard 
contracts is good proof that at one time they were necessary, and that with- 
out them their benefits would be wholly denisd by common law, or at 
least materially lessened. Where the tenant has long been favored by 
such an exemption, the popular voice would ultimately compel legislative 
enactments in its support, and in the State of New York the laws of 1860 
are in point upon this head. The agreement between landlord and tenant 
under this statute clearly affirms the release of the tenant from liability 
for rent after the destruction of the-buildings ‘‘by the elements or any 
other cause,” or their injury so as to be untenantable..' If the officer of the 
company referred to by our correspondent intended to state his convic- 
tions as to the nature of a lease in this respect, as interpreted by statute 
in this State, he was clearly right, since the tenant would sustain no loss, 
and no compensation would be due him. It is equally plain, however, 
that decisions under common law made the opportunity for legislative in- 
terference, and that without it and without special terms of exemption the 
tenant would have no difficulty in establishing the insurability of his in- 
terest. WILLIAM. ELLswortH, Jr. 

New YorK, May 5, 1884. 
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The Underwriters Association of the South, 


As we go to press the thirteenth annual meeting of the Underwriters ay 
sociation of the South is in session at Louisville, Ky. We Print below 
the full text of the able address of President W. R. Lyman of New 
Orleans, a practical and pithy paper, which treats of the insurance busi. 
ness in its various relations, and nothing else, and recommends some 
worthy topics for discussion at the meeting : 


Fellow Members of the Underwriters Association of the South—« Fancy wi 
game of chess would be if all the chessmen had passions and intellects, More oF les 
small and cunning ; if you were not only uncertain about your ady 5 
but a little uncertain also about your own; if your knight could shuffle himedteee 
a new square by the sly ; if your bishop, in disgust at your castling, could “4 
your pawns out of their places; and if your pawns, hating you because they 
pawns, could make away from their appointed posts that you might get checkma 
on a sudden., You might be the longest-headed of deductive reasoners, and 
sae might be beaten by your own pawns. You would be espécially likely one 

ten if you depended arrogantly on your mathematical imagination, and regarded 
your ionate pieces with contempt.” 

‘* Yet this imaginary chess is easy compared with the game a man has to 
against his fellow-men, with other fellow-men for his instruments. He thinks ied 
sagacious, perhaps, because he trusts no bond except that of self-interest; but the 
only self-interest he can safely rely on is what seems to be such to the mind he 
would use or govern. Can he ever be sure of knowing this ?” 

This is a quotation selected at random as a text for the manager of an insurance 
company, talking to his fellow managers, at this thirteenth reunion of the Associg. 
tion of the South. I greet you with this picture of this fancy, and ask in all candor 
if there does not come out in its contemplation somewhat of the outlines of the 
managerial situation. Wise men, allof us, yet playing a game of chess, wher 
every day our rooks are getting in the way of our knights, our bishops int 
with the castling, and our little pawns driving us into checkmate, Wise men, 
of us, who have studied the board, know the value of our pieces, discovered the 
— road to success, despise the wisdom of others, forgetting that our most highly 
self-esteemed performances are, perhaps, regarded as so much folly by our neigh- 
bors, and the general public are disposed to regard us only as a very little thing. 

Would it not be better for us all it we sat down to the game with greater 
for our adversary's powers, an abiding sense of our own failure to comprehendallof 
the changing situations, and a willingness to gather strength even from our weakly 


= ? 

n a thorough respect for each others’ opinions and judgments, and a carefil 
pe on bel these in council, and in a wise harmony among managers upon the 
essentials of the business, depend the progress and success of American under 
writing to-day. 

The derangements in local boards, the jarring among special agents, the disser- 
sions between general agents and managers, almost invariably are traceable to the 
effort to get ahead of the ‘‘ other fellow.” 

Warburton says: ‘‘Self-interest spurs to action by hopes and fears, causing all 
those disorders amongst men which require the remedy of civil society ;" yet 
we deem ourselves ‘‘ sagacious, because we trust no other bond than self-interest.” 
The evils under which we labor, the burdens under which we groan, the disorders 
which force us to cry out, are to a great extent the natural outgrowth of managenal 
unwillingness to acknowledge the equality of a legitimate neighbor. In the domain 
both of fire and life underwriting, we are continually throwing any amount of meta 
phorical mud at each other, and then looking surprised when thoughtful men ind- 
vidually, and wise men collectively—in and out of legislative bodies—pass thesame 
judgment upon us as a whole that we mete out to one another. Furthermore, in 
this game of underwriting, our ‘‘ chessmen have passions and intellects,” and away 
from the centres little discrimination as to companies; and in this process of de 
preciation of our neighbor, as it passes from nianager to special, and from special 


‘to local agent, the business is caught between the upper and nether millsioned 


—= and improper supervision, and ground into profitless dust. 

1 this I say by way of pretace to my congratulations, that we are so far appre 
ciating the advantages of co-operation and interchange of views as to gather agait 
in this beautiful city on our border land to discuss our common needs and common 
interests. It gives me great pleasure to meet and greet so many familiar faces, and 
to extend the courtesies of the association in a hearty welcome to our 
brethren. 

During the interval of our meetings, I can report great progress throughout the 
field covered by this association. ‘There has been greater unity of purposeands 
more hearty co-operation in movement. From Virginia to Texas better rates and. 
better practices are prevailing. ‘The recommendation of this body at its last a 
nual meeting in New Orleans, as to the more general application of the three-quarter 
loss clause, hs been taken up and adopted by that admiraoly managed society, the 
Southeastern Tariff Association, covering the States of Georgia, Alabama, North 
and South Carolina and Florida, and by that large and influential body, the Stale 
Association of ‘Texas, and we understand is under contemplation by the Stale 
boards of Arkansas and Mississippi. Every State in the field embraced by ths 
association has now an efficient, active and well-officered organization, 
the single exception of Louisiana, which seems to have been given over @ 
owls and vultures. At New Orleans and Memphis there is disorganization 
moralization. Possibly ‘‘in the process of castling some bishop has 
pawn out of place.’ There certainly is the fact of no boards and the consequent 
evils—a blot upon our otherwise fair record. 

From the gentlemen composing the executive committee, reports more in bea! 
will come before you from the various States. It is my pleasure to note ir 
events of the year the establishment of a Southern insurance journal, The it 
cator, published simultaneously at New Orleans and Atlanta, and to bespeak for 


your support and encouragement. 


The executive committee have had one meeting at Asheville, N. C., in Joy. 
which W. S. Primrose, secretary of the North Carolina Home Insurance 

, was elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of P. F. Pescud, 

r., as member from North Carolina, and Wm. Thayer was elected to fill vaca") 

m South Carolina. ; erst 
Samuel Wragg, who added to our enjoyment of last year’s meeting he 

ce, and was the member of the exerutive committee from Sou Carel 

died very suddenly soon after his return to Charleston. Prof. J. W. Tobit 
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, Polytechnic Institute of Louisville, who, in a letter received 
able sient 4 = same ed an invitation to give you-at this meeting one of be 
uable ‘and instructive lectures, died during the summer. In this connection I 
vad recommend the appointment of committees to present appropriate resolu- 
tions for your action. pt the very cordial invitation to attend the meeting of the 


ble to acce ) eeti 
a Association, but wrote requesting our members at Louisville to rep- 


ope they did so. 

a ee a oe a A with many words, but as my official connection with the 
association will end with this re I desire to urge upon members and local 
agents everywhere throughout our field greater attention to prevention of conflagra- 
We have had full discussion in the leading conventions of fire finderwriters over 
the entire country, of the commission question ; and whatever may be the practice 
in individual cases, general sentiment has settled upon the uniform commission as 
being the wisest solution of that problem. The question of adequate rates has been 
handled without results, until the fire loss ratio has at last forced us all into greater 
harmony and unanimity on that point. The discussions upon both these great and 
overshadowing questions have, however, been of great service to underwriting in- 
terests. The great mass of our mercantile community, and the better class of 
agents, have themselves realized the peril of inadequate rates and of too great com- 
missions, and have readily yielded to the logic of statistics. 

But singularly enough, along with our increased rates has marched rri-passu 
the loss ratio, until as a question of political economy, the people of the country 
at large (as well as underwriters) are ns to agitate the question: ‘‘ How 
long can the United States stand such a drain upon the national resources ?” 

One hundred millions per annum reduced to ashes! | Whether insured or unin- 
sured, whether lost by ind:viduals or paid by the insurance companies through the 
contributions of the people in the shape of premiums, it is lost to the avenues of 


trade and commerce. 


Gone beyond recall! 
While visiting a Texan city, some months ago, an unusually bright local agent 


said to me, ‘‘ Sir, we have rates enough, only heip us to stop the fires." And now 
in the contemplation of increased and increasing rates, and the greater unity and 
harmony in working of companies, from New England, under the admirable direc- 
tion of the “‘ Exchange," through the West and South, where an intelligent body of 
field men have joined hands with local managers in ameliorating the condition of 
the business, and to the Pacific slope, where a remarkably able corps of underwriters 
are battling for what is ‘* honest and of good report,” we are led seriously to the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What measures can be adopted to arrest the fire waste ?” 

- Before me lies a little chart, showing the eo distribution of the fire loss 
in the United States for 1883, issued from The Chronicle office. I find our own 
field compares favorably with other sections of the land, and that no invidious dis- 
tinctions can be drawn. Texas falls into line with California, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Missouri and Indiana; while Georgia and Tennessee march by the 
side of lowa and New Jersey; and all these fall behind the great States of Illinois, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, in pots my grand army of fire- 
consuming spectres, which passes and repasses in review before the vision of insur- 
ance managers. 

For one, I do not believe in shifting responsibility, 

It is idle, almost criminal, to charge up against race or class, against com- 
munities or individuals, against systems or practices, what is clearly within our 
own taal to remedy, our own capability to mould, and our own duty to direct and 
con’ 

There are criminal classes in every commonwealth, and we are not without them 
in the South. We would not be understood as setting up our section as pre-emi- 
nently exempt from crimes or law- breakers, but as a rule our judges are honest and 
pee and we can safely trust the courts of the country to deal with offenders 
against law. 

It has fallen to my lot to travel much over our field, and to meet, personally, 
many of our local agents; and I have often remarked that as a body they will com- 
pare favorably in point of intelligence and capacity with any like number of men 
in any business or calling in the country. As a rule, they are leading, public- 
spitited men in the communities where they reside. I thoroughly believe that as 
managers we have been wanting, and that much of the sin which we would so will- 
ing lay at another's door should rest nearer home. 

I would suggest, in this connection, that = attention should be directed to the 
a ae ~ for discussion and for such action as may be deemed wise for the 


1. The more thorough induction of the local agent into the primary elements and 
underlying principles of the business. . — 

Whi le there are undoubtedly in the ranks of our local agents many men capatl: 
of wen management, by far the greater number have been left with a bundie 
of and a hasty word, to gather from a limited field the experience and 
judgment necessary to guide in framing one of the most delicate of contracts, in- 
volving : aggaes sums of money, and possibly the honor and integrity of larye 

ons. 

€find in the process of any education, how essential it is to be thoroughly 
and grounded in the rudiments, yet we know the great tendency on the part of 
usall to “ despise the day of small things,” and to overlook the fact that while the 
way is simple and plain to us, for the uninitiated it may be a hard road to travel. 
By Personal letter, through contributions or suggestions to our now excellent insur- 
ance periodicals, with leaflets, and in personal interviews, let us hammer away at 
A.B.C’s until our agents and the assured thoroughly understand the clauses, 
the necessity for their use, and, above all, the vital importance to the company of 

Personal inspection and reinspection, and close watch upon the morale. 

2. The use of blank applications, to be filled up and signed by the assured, as a 
Warranty to the policy and to accompany the daily report. I am confident this 
Would be found of great benetit to the business, both as a preventive of fraud and 
88 an assistant to the adjuster where books and papers are lost, Of course the average 
man, whether he be in the insurance business Or not, leans toward the accomplish- 
ment of results with the least possible friction or trouble, and the went naturally 
preter no pepiinticn if company managers will accept without. ile I believe 
gould be | tter for the business if pre nee | required, st]l I would recommend 

application now only to country risks, and in towns, villages and cities having 
pn 10,000 inhabitants. A prominent member of the Association of the North- 
ane’ to me a few days ago, that it was customary to take applications on all 
sin the city of Indianapolis up to a a recent period, On nearly all 
ae hazards companies require them to-day, who can deny their value to 
¢ painstaking, conscientious underwriter ? 
3. Greater attention to bui ding laws and closer supervision by special and local 
tS of construction. Herein lies, I think, much of the cause of waste by fire. 
y ill-advised, faulty construction has led to great and sweeping disasters to 





life and in this country, and one clear, cool head in a community could 
arrest the mischief and cure the disease. {fthat head should chance to be on 
shoulders of a local fire insurance agent, who had in his possession from the stand- 
ing committee on “‘ local agents” of this body, a clear, concise idea of what the re- 
quirements of his business demanded to constitute a standard building, we woud 
all have soon another story to tell of our experience in fire losses. The truth must 
be admitted, that in the scramble for —— we have let go the sheet-anchors ot 
our — and the _ is ow ien dy e breakers. 

4- Closer inspection of munici police regulations, as to keeping or storin 
dangerous compounds, or highly combustor explosive entiden tn pasteens 
centres.- I would recommend that this matter be referred to our standing committee 
on “ Legislation and. Taxation,” with request that, through local agents and local 
fer everywhere, this subject may be agitated until thorough reform is inaugu- 
rated, ‘ 

I have recently looked through the charter of a small inland city, in the State of 
Mississippi, wherein provision is made and executive power given to the council, 
not only for the construction and repair of pavements, gutters, avenues and alleys, 
and the usual police reguiations of corporations, but also for inspection of coal oil 
and other fluids, the keeping and carting of all explosive and — materials, 
the removal or prevention of construction of any dangerous hearth, chimney, flue, 
or anything in a house which may be deemed dangerous in causing or promoting 
fires, the organization and discipline of a fire brigade, and the regulation of the 
manner of building partition and parapet walls, and securing uniformity in con- 
struction, 

I very well remember the agreeable surprise with which I rode into this city and 
through its clean, well-paved, well-lighted and beautifully shaded streets, after a drive 
of over thirty miles on a July day. It was with no little pride in my calling, when 
after remarking to my ge yy upon the exceptionally fine appearance of her 
city, I receivedin reply: ‘ . we have, we think, a nice city, and we owe it 
mainly to the constant, active, ogres | energetic efforts of a little insurance man 
here, who won't let anybody rest until he gets things right.” 1 went down-town to 
see that man—found him, a student in his chosen calling, an able disputant and 
reasoner upon the leading underwriting questions of the day, and after learning his 
method, was not surprised to have him show me a record of almost undeviating 
— through a long series of years. It affords me pleasure to mention him and 

is methods here toa . He personally visited every house in process of building 
within his district, and suggested corrections in time to prevent faulty construc- 
tion. He himself had procured insertion in the charter of the points already given 
bearing upon the fire hazard ; he personally inspected every risk before writing; 
and he never renewed one without reinspection and satisfying himself that the 
moral and physical hazard was unchanged. He had adopted the rule to refuse 
every risk of which he had the least doubt as to the moral character of the appli- 
cant, and was ever cutting down valuations to get to rock-bottgm, so there could be 
no motive to burn. 

Why, fellow underwriters, that man, the last I heard of him, had, during the 
previous sixteen years, veceived over $50,000 in gin house premiums alone, and has 
only paid out $2§00in losses. I tried of course to get my company into his agency, 
and failed. Unwilling to build up an opponent to a man striving so hard for the 
best interests, not only of his profession, but also for the community in which he 
lived, I left my supplies with him, and patiently waited nearly two years before a 
company withdrawing, —_ a place in his agency. When ng, I said to him, 
“You are an exceptional agent; have you any motto in business?” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
he answered, ‘‘the motto of this agency is ‘Say nothing and saw wood." ‘ Watch 
your fish.’"’ And there is a world of wisdom in his sententious words. 

There would be little use for s clauses and limitations, conventions and 
legislation, if agents everywhere, like this one, followed their business “in the love 
of it.” 

In concluding, I beg that you will excuse the treatment of subjects worn so thread- 
bare by constant handling in the insurance press and by conventions, but a very 
wise man has said ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun," and it is only by the con- 
tinual presentation of truth under various aspects that we are enabled to arrive at 
dehnite and decisive action. I have aimed to be practical, and to make this a 
working session, rather than to be speculative, facetious or to indulge in a “‘ mere 
clatter of words and syllogisms.” , i 

My thanks are due to your worthy secretary, and indeed to you all, for many kind 
attentions and much courtesy during my term of office. 





Insurance Bills Passed by the State Legislature. 
Tue following are the bills passed by the legislature at its session just 
closed relating to insurance ; 


An ACT to authorize marine mutual insurance companies to change to capital 
stock insurance companies. Passed April 4, 1884 
The his of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
Se 


SECTION 1. Any marine mutual insurance company heretofore chartered by the 
legislature of this State under a special act, or any marine mutual insurance com- 
pany now inco’ ted, or which may hereafter be incorporated under any general 
act or law of this State, may, by conforming its charter to, and otherwise proceed- 
in accordance with, the laws of this State, with the consent of three-fourths 
of the whole number of its trustees or directors, end with the written 
consent of the holders of three-fourths of the whole ainount of the outstanding 
scrip, after giving notice once a week for six weeks of their intention in two news- 
papers, to be designated by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
change the plan of its business from that of a mutual insurance company to that of 
a capital stock insurance company by converting the outstanding certificates of 

rofits of those so consenting into capital stock in shares of not less than fifty dol- 
a each, within such period of time, and at such price, not exceeding its par value, 
and under such conditions and regulations as the trustees or directors may fix and 
establish for that pu’ , and may also, upon application therefor being made to 
the company, by the holders thereof, convert the remaining outstanding certificates 
of profits in whole or in part into capital stock as aforesaid, at the option of the said 
holders, redeem the same at the market price or value thereof, said market price or 
value to be determined by a disinterested person appointed by a judge of a court 
of record of this State. But the capital stock thus created shall in no case exceed 
the cash value of the assets of such marine mutual insurance company, which assets 
shall not amount to less than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; nor shall any 
marine mutual insurance company change the plan of its business as aforesaid 
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to that of a capital stock insurance company until the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department shall have first examined into the cash value of the assets of such 
company and shall have issued his certificate in writing that such company has 
complied with the provisions of this act, and is in a safe and proper condition to 
continue the business of marine insurance, a copy of which certificate shall be re- 
corded in the office of the said Superintendent and in the office of the secretary of 
State. And the trustees or directors shall have power to make all necessary by-laws 
and regulations to conform to such changes in the business of the company. 

Sec. 2. The holders of said capital stock shall be entitled in the election of trus- 
tees or directors to one vote for each share of stock held by them respectively, such 
votes to be given either in J espe or by proxy. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect. immediately. 





An ACT regarding exemptions from execution and process. 
three-fifths being present. 


The Jollee of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows : 


Passed April 8, 1884; 


SECTION 1. The exemption from execution and process of the beneficiary fund 
of any corporation organized under the laws of this State, having among its objects 
to aid, assist and support members or their families in case of want, sickness or 
death, by insurance of the life or health of its members, upon any co-operative or 
assessment plan, now provided by the act creating such corporation, or under 
which it is organized, is hereby declared to extend to that part of such beneficiary 
fund paid to the widow of a deceased member of such corporation designated as 
the beneficiary thereof, and to exempt the same from execution for her debts. 

SEC. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 





An ACT relating to the further supply of water for fire, sanitary and other purposes 
in the city of New York. Passed May 13, 1884; three-fifths being present. 
The Peo, ch the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 

as follows : 


SECTION 1. Whenever, after such examination as they may deem necessary, the 
commissioners of the sinking fund of the city of New York shall be satisfied that it 
would be for the best interest of the city so to do, they may, in their discretion, 
authorize the construction of a special wa'er service for fire, sanitary and other pur- 
poses in said city of New York, or may make and enter into contracts and agree- 
ments for a term of years, containing such conditions, provisions and stipulations as 
the said commissioners may consider to be necessary and proper in the interests of 
the city, with any corporation duly organized under the laws of this State, for the 
furnishing of a special water service for fire and sanitary and other purposes, and 
for supplying water suitable therefor from any source, with a_pressure equal toa 
head of three hundred feet above tide water, upon such terms as they deem best; 
and said commissioners may, by such contract, authorize such corporation to lay 


down pipes and erect hydrants 1n streets, avenues and ‘public highways in said city, - 


under such restrictions and conditions as may be prescribed by said commissioners; 
and such contracts or agreements may also provide for the purchase by the city of 
all the rights and interests of the said corporation in and to the rights and propert 
secured by them and the works constructed by them for furnishing water for suc 
special purposes as aforesaid, when the said commissioners of the sinking fund shall 
deem such purchase to be for the interest of the city, provided such purchase is 
determined upon by said commissioners at the expiration of five years from the 
date of the contract, and that the cost of such purchase shall be determined by 
arbitrators appointed by the Supreme Court. The compensation agreed to be 
“paid under any such contract with any corporation for furnishing such special water 
service as aforesaid and supplying water therefor shall be provided for by the 
board of estimate and apportionment of the city of New York and included in the 
final estimates made by said board. 

SEc. 2. Should said rights, property and works be purchased by said city, as 
hereinbetore authorized, it shali be the duty of the comptroller of the city of New 
York, and he is hereby authorized, to borrow upon bonds or stocks of the mayor, 
aldermen and commonalty of the city of New York, such amounts as the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund shall certify to be necessary to execute such purchase 
and provide payment therefor, and the. mayor and comptroller of said city are 
authorized and directed to sign such bonds, Such bonds shall be entitled ‘‘ special 
water service bonds of the city of New York,”’ shall bear interest not exceeding six 
per centum per annum, and shall be redeemable in not less than ten nor more than 
thirty years, as the comptroller shall determine to be for the best interest of the said 
city. Such bonds shall not be disposed of for less than the par value thereof; and 
it shall be the duty of the clerk of the common council to countersign the same and 
affix the seal of the city thereto. And the proper authorities of the city of New 
York are hereby authorized and directed to raise from time to time, by tax upon the 
estates, real and personal, subject to taxation in the city and county of New York, 
the sum or sums of money which may be required to pay the interest on the said 
bonds, and to redeem them at maturity. The commissioner of public works of the 
city of New York is hereby authorized to fix and from time to time to: alter special 
rates or charges of said water when supplied by said city to any house, building, or 
any. other erection or structure, and to make such arrangements and rules as may 
be proper to ascertain the quantity of water used therein, or by means thereof, and 
pod rates or charges shall be a lien until paid upon the land upon which said house, 
building or structure may stand or be situated, and shall be collectible at the same 
time and in the same manner, including sales for unpaid taxes, as ordinary water 
tax or rent that is now collected. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act, or in any contract or agreement executed: 
under its provisions, shall be held as in any way interfering with, hindering or de- 
laying the construction and use of such works now authorized by law, or which may 

. be hereafter authorized, relating to the procuring or obtaining an increased supply 
of water from or in connection with the Croton aqueduct system of said city.: 





An act to provide for the formation of county co-operative insurance companies ; 
also to incorporate the Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society; also to repeal the act to 
amend the charter of the Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company ; also an act to 
legalize the proceedings of the annual meeting of the Southern Tier Masonic Relief 
Association, held January 14, 1884. . 





New York State County Boards. 


Herkimer County, N. Y., has at last come to the front and organized, 
like sister counties, a county board of fire underwriters, to regulate and 
preserve consistency in the operations of the agents in the places em- 





ll 

Ee 
braced by the county territory. The following officers have been choses. 
President, Philo Reed of Little Falls; secretary, ; 
Herkimer ; treasurer, S. E. Coe of Mohawk. 

The Chautauqua County Board is in excellent condition, and is do} 
some good work. Hiram Smith, 2d, is president and F, p. Todd of 
Jamestown is secretary. The Cattaraugus County Board is also in active 
condition. W. H. Mandeville of Olean is president, and ¢, D, Bige- 
low of Gowanda is secretary. The officers of the Genesee County Boayg 
are Homer Bostwick and Wayne H. Parsons of Batavia. The Jefferson 
County Board has done good service and the organization jg }¢: 
actively maintained. H. N. Otis of Watertown is secretary, § B 
Skinner of Malone is president and A. C. Hadley is Secretary of the 
Franklin County Board. The Otsego County Board has I, E. Sylves. 
ter for its president and T. B. Brady for secretary, with headquarters 
at Cooperstown. As far as we know the Fulton County Board is key 
up conscientiously. The officers are James Miller of Johnstown 
and Cyrus Stewart of Gloversyille. The Clinton County Board 
is in active force and has done good service. The Secretary makes 
his headquarters at Plattsburgh, and his name is J. B, Haggerty, The 
St. Lawrence County Board is another good organization. J. V. Baker 
of Gouverneur is secretary of the St. Lawrence Board. The officers of 
the Schoharie County Board are S. J. Thatcher and John Van Voris, 
both of Cobleskill. The Alleghany County Board has made good effon 
to maintain rates. G, E, Farnum is secretary, with headquarters at Wells. 
ville, There are active boards also in the following counties ; Columbia, 
Western Wayne, Ontario, Chenango, Alleghany, Erie, Lewis and Esser, 
Most of these county organizations have been formed in the past year by 
the lately organized Underwriters Association of New York State, of 
which J. H. Van Buren is president, A. M. Burtis and O. W. Palme 
are vice-presidents, and J. M. Hodges is secretary. The annual meeting 
of this association will be held early in June. The effect of these 
county or district boards has been salutary in New York State 
and in New England, where the services of county organizations 
have aided materially in improving rates. The following are among 
the important places having no tariff of rates and no local board 
govern rates: Flushing, Long Island City, Auburn, Ilion, Corning, Sing 
Sing, Penn Yan, Geneva, New Brighton in Richmond County, Danville, 
Suspension Bridge, Matteawan in Duchess County, Fishkill, Yonkers 
and Ellenville. 


¥ D. Henderson oj ‘ 





Death of C. V. B. Ostrander. 


On Saturday night Cornelius V. B. Ostrander, who resigned the presi- 
dency of the Merchants Insurance Company of New York six weeks ago, 
died very suddenly. Mr, Ostrander was seventy-seven years old and was 
the head of a large family. He was born near Roundout, N. Y., and eatly 
in life started in business in New York in the meat and provision line ia 
Fulton street. Mr. Ostrander was best known in business life as presi- 
dent of the Merchants Insurance Company, which position he filled ably. 
He was chosen president of this company in 1851, very soon after its 
organization. It was largely due to him that the company was fully 
organized, Hon, Aaron Clark, ex-Mayor of New York, having conceived 
and started it, but Mr. Ostrander’s assistance was required in placing" 
considerable portion of the stock and completing the organization.’ Mt. 
Ostrander having served as president for a short time, retired fromthe 
office for a few months, Crowell W. Adams taking his place. Butin 189 
he was re-elected president and continued to hold the office for thirty-two 
consecutive years, resigning on April 8, 1884. Mr. Ostrander was a 
able financier, and the present sound condition of the Merchants is due 
in no small measure to his management of its financial affairs, Person 
ally the deceased was a man of irreproachable integrity and of kindly 
temperament. An intimate associate said of hima few days ago: “Mt. 
Ostrander was a man of the most upright character. Very generous in 
his impulses and liberal in his benefactions throughout life, he ex - 
substantial assistance to all classes of needy persons, not limiting -tis 
charity to any particular sect or denomination. He has been a free 
almoner, season in and season out. But his charity has ever been systed 
atic and was not indiscriminate.” By judiciously investing bis accum 
lations, and avoiding speculation altogether, Mr. Ostrander during his 
long life amassed a fortune, and at his death leaves an estate worth fully 
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afternoon. 
Tesodey he old president, Joseph S, Barber, the vice-president, 


n L. Douglass, the secretary of the Merchants Insurance Com- 
efor an unusually long period associated together in the man- 
f this old and staunch organization, 
] roll of contemporary offices, this trio were constantly asso- 
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ooo, Deceased at his death was a vestryman and active member 
ty church. His funeral took place from that church at two o’clock 


While changes occurred 


ciated together in the management of the Merchants, and successfully 
carried it through the great fires at Boston, Chicago and other parts of the 


country, 
successive years. 


and their names appear together on the minute books for many 


Vice-President Barker has been connected with the 
company for twenty years, and Mr. Douglass, the practical underwriter 
and manager, has guided its operations for twenty-eight years. The new 
president, J. H. Morris, is a gentleman of high business standing. 





The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


In our last issue we printed the important papers read at the annual 
meeting of the National Board, held on Thursday of last week. 

The following statement of claims paid by the Board for the detection 
and conviction of incendiaries was included in the report of the committee 


on incendiarism and arson. 


Nine claims were paid during the past year, 














as follows : 
Am’t — 
PLACE OF Fire. Reward.| Name of Criminal, Sentences. 

Ind $150 JosephH. Powell! 2 yrs. St. Pris. $200 fine & costs 
Logansport, Ind..... 5 } John Bushing...| 1 yr. & ro mos. $200 fine & costs 
Lancaster, Pa....... too | John Wertz...... To years in Penitentiary. 
Lancaster, Pa....... too | Alex. Leman.... $3 a foe 

: 5 years, arson, hard labor. 
New ee. , ..| 150 | Chas. Williams..| 21 year, assault, “ 
ea I yr. d larceny ‘* 

Smethport, Pa....... 500 | W.P.Van Gorder}| to yrs St. prison & $100 fine. 

a 200 | Michael Harrigan} 2 years, Penitentiary, 
Sacramento, Cal.... 250 | Lee Hung....... 5 years, State Prison. 
Linneus, Me........ 200 | Jno, W. McGuire} 5 years, State Prison. 
Great Neck, L.I....) 250 | Wm. Hope...... 5 years, State Prison. 
9 Rewards,.......... $1900 | 10 Convictions. 














Expenses, advertising, etc., $108.30. 


and 10 months, or an average of 5 years and I month each. 
The total convictions since the establishment of the fund may be noted 
from the following table : 


Aggregate of sentences, 50 years 









































No. of AGGREGATE 
Re. | Lotal Sum | Expense Total | SENTENCES. 
YEARS, wens of Rewards | Advertising, | Convic- 
Paid. Paid. Etc. tions. 

Yrs. | Mos. 
1873 to April 1, 1876........ I $4.575 $1,260 at | 105 : 
Apni 1, 1876, to April 1, 1877. = 3 363 21 107 4 
April 1, 1877, to April 1, 1878. 13 3. 232 3° 251 3 
April 1, 1878, to April 1, 1879.| 12 4.400 341 15 43 mI 
April 1, 1879, to io 1, 1880. 7 1,950 415 7 57 6 
a 1880, to May 1, 1881. 8 I, 241 14 31 3 
ay 1, 1881, to May 1, 1882.| 13 3,700 43 15 # = 
May 1, 1882, to May 1, 1883.| 10 2,700 *53 14 go # 
May 1, 1883, to May 1, 1884. 9 1,900 108 To 5° 10 
Ba esctsacssnseons 97 | $28,025 | $3,93t | 147 | 777 1 





* Includes $380 for tabulation of Arson Laws. 


Ten convictions resulted in life sentences. 


Percentage of number of 


rewards paid to those offered, 06-44. Percentage of amount of rewards 
paid to amount offered, 04-98. 
The following resolution was adopted by the Board without dissent : 
Whereas, Information has been received that the United Fire Underwriters pro- 
Pose to retire their organization, and 
Whereas, The objects for which the United Fire Underwriters were instituted 
Will be as effectually carried out by the Natiqnal Board ; therefore 
Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to confer with the United Fire 
Underwriters, With a view of merging said association into this Board. 


The committee has not yet been appointed by the president. 





The election of officers resulted in the choice again of D. A. Heald for 
president ; D. W. C. Skilton was elected vice-president ; John L. Thom- 
son was elected secretary and J. S. Parish was re-elected treasurer. 
Messrs. Hall, Browne and McAllister were elected to the executive com- 
mittee to take the place of Messrs. Lockwood, Dunham and Thomson, - 
The executive committee is now composed of the following gentlemen: 
L. J. Hendee, Hartford; J. E. Pulsford, New York; W. T. Barton, 
Providence; I. Remsen Lane, New York; P. Notman, New York ; 
Charles Platt, Philadelphia; Albert Bowker, Boston; James Nichols, 
Hartford ; Henry H. Hall, New York; J. D. Browne, Hartford ; J. W. 
McAllister, Philadelphia ; Henry K, Miller, New York, secretary. 





MERE MENTION. 





— Wakefield, Mass., needs a local board and tariff of rates. 

—The subject of a general insurance company for German sailors is 
being agitated in Danzig. 

—A new Russian insurance company is the Russ of St. Petersburg; 
capital, 2,000,000 roubles. 

—One of the older English life insurance companies is about to begin 
operations in Prussia. So is a Spanish company. 

—The total amount paid by the New York Life Insurance Company for 
its property on the Boulevard des Italiens in Paris was 3,895,000 francs. 

—The Council Bluffs Insurance Company of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 
chosen M. H. Ferris to be assistant secretary in place of E. A. Ayerst, 
the general agent. , 

—Byron W. Kies, for a number of years a local agent at Manistee, 
Mich., has been appointed a special agent of the Lancashire for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. ° 

—The Standard Insurance Company of New York has transferred its 
Chicago agency from Davis & Requa, a “ board” office, to R. A. Waller 
& Co., an ‘* Exchange” office, 

—The Java fire insurance companies gave guod dividends for 1883, 
viz., 18%, 14, 11 and 10 per cent, distributed by the Oesthoek, West- 
hoek, Nordhoek and Kalimaas, respectively. 

— At Kendallville, Ind., the officers of the local board assert that the 
agents there all adhere to the tariff, except the representative of the Sun 
Fire Office, who undercuts rates to the injury of the business. 

—W. L. Parker, secretary of the Peoples Insurance Company of 
Memphis, was in Chicago last week looking over the ground, thinking 
that some time in the future he might put in an agency at that place. 

—The Board of Underwrites of Addison and Chittenden counties, Ver- 
mont, has a list of members that covers every fire insurance agent in the 
two counties. Middlebury, Vergennes, Burlington and Richmond are 
embraced by this board. 

—In Chicago during April the total number of alarms was sixty-six. 
Of the buildings burned five were of stone, twenty-four brick and forty- 
four of wood. The total insurance involved was $434,928.36 ; total loss, 
$36,935.57; total loss to insurance about $28,991. 

—We recently gave Louis Barnett, secretary of the Hope Insurance 
Company of New Orleans, credit for compiling a table of short rates and 
short term premiums. The compiler is the nephew of this gentleman, 
Edward R. Barnett, the fire clerk of the company. 


—Two swindlers have been canvassing for insurance in Fountain and 
Warren Counties, Ind., securing a bankable note at the bottom of each 
application. On Saturday they sold $700 of these notes to a bank at 
Attica, stole a horse and buggy, and disappeared. 


— At Schoolcraft, Mich., there is a local board and tariff of rates which 
is faithfully observed by the local agents; but there is much under- 
cutting experienced from outside agents, which has demoralized the 
business there. This grievous state of affairs exists in too many villages. 


—At the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Scottish Union and National In- 
surance Company, held at Edinburgh, May 7, the chairman, in moving the 
approval of the directors’ report, referred to the disadvantages under which 
fire insurance offices had !abored owing to the prevalence of fires all over 
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the world, accompanied by an unwholesome compeétition in tates of pre- 
mium, but showed reasons for believing that the tide had turned, and 
that the retirement from busitless of a considerable number of Offices, 
British and foreign, would leave the business in a more healthy and pros- 
perous condition. The report, which was approved, showed that the accu- 
mulated funds now amount to £3,059,904. 


—The Western Fire Map Publishing Company of Chicago have fitted 
up very tasteful. and convenient offices at room 70, Bryan Block, and 
have removed their factory to larger quarters, at 28, 30 and 32 West 
Washington street; they are now in position to take care of the large and 
growing business with dispatch. 


—We happen to know of a first-class man that can be had for State 
agent or “special” in Ohio by some good company. He has had some 
fifteen years’ experience adjusting losses and supervising agents, and 
while he quit the ‘‘ road” some few years ago to develop his local busi- 
ness, he has how arranged it in such a manner as will enable him to travel 
again. 

— At Winnebago, Minn., they have a superfluity of insurance agents, 
and a correspondent from there writes: ‘‘ If any company not represented 
in this town of twelve hundred souls is anxious to have a register and 
tin sign, I can: find a dozen boys ready to receipt for them. No new 
agency has been established here within the past week, and it is lone- 
some.” 


—One of the most earnest workers of the Republican sub-committee 
at Chicago, which has charge of the arrangements for the coming con- 
vention, is Judge Eugene Cary, the popular general agent of the German- 


American Insurance Company. The large business of the company re-. 


quires the creater pait of the Judge’s time ; but, some way or other, he 
manages to get in a good deal of good, square, telling work for the party 
he loves. 


—L. Rosensweig of Erie, Pa., on May 1 filed with the prothonotary of 
Dauphin county, exceptions to the report of Wiliam Varnum, the re- 
ceiver of the German Insurance Company of Erie. There are a dozen 
points made in the exceptions, to the effect that certain sums of money 
are not accounted for, and the proceedings are generally irregular. This 
is the case in which the receiver collected $132,000 and retained for him- 
self $26,000, giving his attorney $30,000 besides. 


—James G. S. Best, well-known to the insurance fraternity from his 
connection with the American of Chicago, which company he faithfully 
served, in reponsible positions, for over nineteen years, until its retire- 
ment, has connected himself with the Agricultural of Watertown, as spe- 
cial agent for Illinois. The Agricultural is to be congratulated on se- 
curing Mr. Rest’s services, for he is thoroughly familiar with the business 
in all its details, and is an intelligent, clear-headed man, with hosts of 
friends, and one who cannot fail to render good service to any company 
with which he may connect himself. 


—Hand grenades for fire extinguishing purposes are coming to the 
front and attracting much attention. We notice that exhibitions are be- 
ing given in all sections of the country of the Harden grenade and of the 
Hayward grenade. In extinguishing surface fires—tar and kerosene 
poured on light kindlings—these grenades certainly accomplish wonder- 
ful results. It is not claimed for them that they are equal to combating a 
conflagration, but that they are convenient for putting out incipient fires. 
The compound contained in these little glass bottles is certainly wonder- 
fully effective in quenching flames. 


—The report of Secretary William De L. Boughton, of the New York 
Tariff Association, showed that ‘‘ the result of the labor of the first year 
was So Satisfactory that during the past year the work has been steadily 
advanced and the original scope enlarged. Within the year just closed 
there have been added to the ratings more than 350 distinct and separate 
tisks, each one of which has first had consideration by a sub-committee 
of the committee on tariff; they reported to the full committee, who in 
turn canvassed the merits of each risk, and no rate was reported to this 
association for adoption unless two-thirds of that committee of 15 had 
voted in favor of it. The amount of time consumed in these preliminary 
discussions cannot be accurately stated, bitt-some idea of it may be ob- 
tained from the fact that there have been thirty-eight meetings of the com- 
tmhitte on tariff ; the average attendance has been 1134, the average length 





= 
Of séssions 13{ hours, or nearly two weeks of full business hours, Bi 
sides this time spent in the committee, the various sub-committess have 
given much time to the subject referred to them. The rules and rates 
made by the association have not only been well sustained by the mem. 
bers, but the companies doing business in this city not members of the 
association have generally accepted the rates made as just, and have gus, 
tained them, thereby approving and justifying your ratings,” 0¢ the total 
number of companies doing business in New York city, the Tariff Asso. 
ciation membership embraces eighty-seven per cent of the entire capital 
more than ninety-one per cent of the entire assets and more than ninety 
percent of the surplus. : 


—We have received an abstract report of the Inspector of Insurance 
for Ontario, Dr. J. Howard Hunter, giving the standing and business in 
1883 of one life, two joint stock fire and sixty-three small mutual fire ig, 
surance companies. The assets of the London Life of London, Ontario, 
aggregate $109,774. The income last year was $26,107, and the disburse. 
ments were $20,312. The assets of the Queen City Fire of Toronto are 
$120,165; its income last year was $18,612, and the disbursements were 
$16,044. The Mercantile Fire of Waterloo has assets aggregating $8 443; 
its income was $75,830, and its disbursements $73,440. The mutual com. 
panies have assets in the aggregate of $99,885. 


—The practicability of artesian wells as a source of water supply for 
villages has just been very satisfactorily demonstrated in South Evanston, 
Ind. By boring toa depth of 1600 feet, a powerful flow of pure, fresh 
water has been obtained, which is now being distributed throughout the 
streets in underground iron pipes to the residents of the village, and that, 
too, without pumping works or other machinery, the natural force of the 
well itself being sufficient for all practical purposes. The water flows at 
the rate of 350 gallons a minute. The expense of boring the well was 
only $3800, and South Evanston is assured of as good and cheap a water 
supply as any community in the West. Taxpayers are to be congratu. 
lated on the slight cost of their water-works. 


—The Boston papers tell of a new device, used for the first time 
at a fire in that city last week. It would seem to come more 
within the line of apparatus for the use of the fire patfol. It 
is called a water tunnel, and is to be used after a. fire, to 
carry water from floors that have been flooded to the street. It is 
simply a large tunnel of conical shape, similar to that used for pouring 
liquids into narrow-mouthed receptacles, and has a short piece of hose 
attached, which is carried out of a window. The device is mounted ona 
tripod, and is to be placed directly under a hole cut through the floor 
above. The water on the floor is then forced into the hole and carried 
through the hose to the street, instead of being driven down the stairway, 
as has before been the case. 


—Henry Henser insured his life in the Continental Life of Hartford, 
in 1867, for $5000, for fifteen years, on the non-forfeitable plan. Five an- 
nual premiums were paid by him, one-half of each premium being in 
cash, the company holding five notes for the other half. On the firstnote 
was indorsed, April 4, 1872: ‘* Received on the within note $135.75, 
dividend.” On the second note the same indorsement had been made, 
dated April 4, 1873. On the third note was the endorsement, April 4 
1874: “ Received on the within note $30.20 dividend.” Each of said in- 
dorsements was, in 1880, erased by lines drawn through them by the 
secretary of the company, who also added the words, ‘‘ Error—no divi- 
dend.” This was done with the knowledge and assent of the directors. 
The indorsement had been made pursuant to their votes. In the settle 
ment of the policy, due April 1, 1882, the question arose as to the duty of 
the company to deduct these three dividends, or alleged dividends, from 
the amount due the defendent before paying the plaintiff the remainder 
due him. This was the issue of the suit brought by Henser, in the heat- 
ing of the case at Hartford last week. Judge Shipman discussed the te 
spective claims at some length, and said: ‘‘ Annual dividends were de 
clared in accordance with the rule, and the officers showed by their acts 
that the intent of the votes was to make the dividends applicable to this 
policy and to all others in like. The attempt of the company in erasing 
the indorsements was to place, in 1880, for its own advantage, 4 limited 
meaning upon the language of the directors’ votes of 1871-2-3, when such 
meaning was at variance with the contemporaneous writtemrules and with 
the contemporaneous acts of the company.” The court ordered judgment 
for the plaintiff for $1,225.80, with interest from April, 1882. 


